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“They  hare  Motet  and  the  prophets.” 

I  HAD  just  sat  down  to  continue  my  essays  on  the  gener¬ 
al  and  salutaiy  effects  resulting  from  industn^  when  my  uncle 
Zebcdee  came  in.  Nephew,  <|uoth  he,  I  have  been  out  of  town 
some  time,  and  consequently  did  not  sec  a  publication  which 
has  appeared  under  your  name,  otherwise  you  should  have 
beard  l^rsm  me  sooner.  1  do  not  nephew,  take  it  kindly  that 
you  have  made  so  with  my  op'mions.  Y'ou  have  exposed 
them  in  your  “  Eye**  as  i*esulting  entirely  from  superstition, 
when  you  must  assuredly  know,  that  cvciy  ai’gument  whicli 
can  be  brought  against  communication  whh  spirits  now,  would 
tend  to  prove  one  of  two  th'mgs,  first,  that  either  there  wei*e  ik> 
spirits  at  all,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Saducees,  or 
secondly,  that  altho*  there  were  spirits,  and  that  they  convers¬ 
ed  with  men  of  old  times,  they  would  not  deign  to  converse 
with  men  now.  If,  said  1  uncle,  laying  my  spectacles  down 
on  “  CamfibeU  **  ex/umtion  qf  the  gotfieU^*  which  1  had  just  been 
reading,  I  have  offended,  1  am  truly  sorry  for  it,  1  w  ish  to  gO 
on  in  a  straight  course,  whilst  I  conduct  the  **Eye*'  to  do  good^  bmt 
not  hull  roan,  woman  or  child.  Prejudices,  my  dear  uncle,  are 
hir  game,  and  I  shall  not  spare  my  own  more  than  your’s  as 
toon  as  1  discover  them.*— In  ancient  times,  God  gave  to  holy 
men  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  for  the  grand  purpose,  that  when  the 
power  of  testimony  and  the  power  of  miracles  should  cease, 
by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  in  the  revolution  of  empires,  the 
overthrow  of  nations,  and  the  establishment  of  governments, 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  also  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
should  be  placed  beyond  controversy.  This  is  done ;  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  its  great  revolutions  and  final 
is  complete  and  fully  revealed  in  the  scriptures ;  the  pro- 
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phecies  arc  CTC17  fWy  fulling,  and  will  cccitimre  fulfiiling  tt 
till  tinal  con'iummalion.  There  therefore  ap^etrelio  ttetd  that 
maiv  howcv«r  puiw  or  holy,  now  should  be^tAedwiUia  bpirh 
of  prophecy,  which  was  asMiredly  •  supernatural  gift ;  and  as¬ 
suredly  the  philosophic  Christian,  speaking  concerning  mint- 
cles  was  right,  who  said  the  Author  of  nature  never  wrought 
a  miracle  to  do  that  which  could  be  done  without  the  intenen. 
tion  of  infinite  power:  Against  the  continuance  of  the  spirit  o{ 
prophecy  now,  we  have  a  powerful  appeal,  “  they  have  Mosrs 
auMl  the  prophets,**  these  the  Jews  had ;  but  we  have  Mosrs, 
the  prophet^  the  gospels,  the  epistles  luid  the  revdutions,  and 
therefore  the  prophecy  is  closed  :  For  now,  what  could  wc  be 
taught  theiTiby,?  Surely  no  new  doctrine,  against  that  we  are 
warned ;  an  apostle  sa^^s,  “  if  an  angel  fmm  heaven  teach  any 
other  doctrine  than  that  you  have  received,  behot  him  not;” 
I  therefore  uncle,  spake  against  the  opinion,  not  against  yoo, 
indeed,  a  forcsiglit  concerning  things  to  come,  would  injure 
us,  therefore  wisely  is  hiturity  buried  in  obscure  darkness. 

1  wonder  nephew,  said  my  uncle,  much  agitated,  that  yen 
can  thus  argue  against  your  own  conviction  ;  have  1  VK>t  foit* 
told  to  you  many  things  ? — Did  I  not  foresee  that  the  dreadhd 
wickedness  practised  in  St.  Domingo  would  call  down  an  a«- 
All  punishment  upon  the  inhabitants  Did  1  not  tell  ytm 
thsX  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  negroes  had  nearly  filled  de 
cup  ?  and  that  1  saw  the  sword  of  vengeance  unsheathed  ? — Did 
1  not  tell  you,  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolution,  when 
you  were  crying  through  fear,  that  no  harm  woukl  come  to 
you,  and  that  the  English  would  be  entirely  defeated  ?•— Did  I 
not  fbi'esee  that  the  coalesced  powers  would  not  prevail  against 
France  ?  But  what  need  1  say, -Did  1  not  foretell  the  fate  of 
Germany,  the  defeat  of  Prussia,  the  humbling  of  Russia,  and 
that  England  would  not  let  us  remain  quiet  f-^-and  yet  yoi 
talk  of  my  prejudice  and  superstition  t  It  was  in  vain  to  argtK^ 
my  uncle  had  gotten  on  his  hobby-horse,  and  there  was  bat 
one  way  to  stop  him  ;  I  rose  from  my  chair,  took  him  kimfif 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  my  good  uncle,  pardon  me,  I  know  d 
your  opinions,  as  you  view  them,  tend  to  make  you  more 
grateful  to  the  Deity,  and  less  arrogant  in  yourself;  the  motto 
on  the  family  seal,  “  What  have  we  which  we  have  not  receh* 
ed,”  rises  ever  fresh  in  tny  memory  ;  even  your  prejudices,  h 
that  respect,  are  in  some  degioe  Mniablc :  1  cannot,  1  dare 
say  your  opinions  are  right,  but  I  believe,  were  they  remowd 
hum  your  mind,  you  twight  be,  in  your  present  etate  less  bop 
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Honour,  that  praue  which  real  mtric  gaini. 

Or  e*en  inuf inarj  worth  obtains. 

Here  passes  cnrrcnt.  ooldsmitb. 

AFTER  the  accomplishmeiit  of  our  purposes  we  fibr* 
bear  horn  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  means  employed 
in  gaining  them.  It  is  nalui'al  for  us  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  measures,  by  their  success,  and  impute  a  fortunate  event  to 
our  own  sagacity ;  while  we  forget  that  it  may  be  owing  to  tlie 
ignorance  or  inattention  of  an  opponent.  The  most  unlraunded 
applauses  have  been  bestowed  upon  generals,  whose  foilune, 
rather  than  skill,  procured  splendid  victories ;  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  those  who  suffered  a  defeat  in  spite  of  the  wisest  plans, 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  unacquainted  with  the 
‘science  they  professed.  Had  Heket  v.  lost  the  battle  of  Azin- 
cour,  instead  of  the  title  of  Arc,  that  of  a  roMhJbol^  would  have 
been  connected  with  his  name. 

The  world  hastily  judges  from  slight  g^unds,  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  interested  to  collect  all  the  ciieumstances  fi'om 
which  a  just  opinion  may  be  formed ;  sudden  conclusions 
strike  the  mind  that  is  too  indolent  to  satisfy  itself,  and  these, 
when  adopted,  are  adhered  to  with  unaccountable  pertinanci- 
ty ;  proud  of  the  sentiments  we  cherish,  vanity  persuades  us 
into  a  cowvtedon  of  their  correctness,  and  tiwluces  us  to  defend 
them.  A  smart  repartee  calls  forth  our  admiration,  and  we 
rashly  pronouiK:e  the  author  a  num  of  genius ;  and  we  as 
readily  condemn  him  who  is  not  fascinating  at  the  first  inter¬ 
view.  Lord  CuisTEariELn,  somewhere  in  his  lettei's  to  his 
son,  strikingly  illustrates  the  excess  to  which  this  caprice  is 
carried,  by  an  instance  of  a  wmthy  man  who  suffered  derision 
all  his  life,  because,  perhaps  through  inadveitence,  he  unfortu¬ 
nately  spelled  the  word  whUctomc  with  an  omission  of  the 
fo-st  letter. 
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py.  Aid  me  nowand  then  with  your  advice,  ami  fortlie  futuie 
1  shall  iM>t,  if  1  can  possibly  avoid  it,  jostle  against  any  of  your 
favourites  in  my  future  disquisitions.  This  was  the  way  to  melt 
liim :  The  old  man  was  unable  to  reply  ;  he  ixmc,  pressed  my 
hand  to  his  breast,  and  hobbled  out  o£  the  room  at  fost  as  old 
age  and  infirmity  gave  him  permission,  obaoiab  optic. 
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To  be  a  conipctent  judg^e  of  the  talents  of  another,  tht 
strictest  habits  of  intimacy  are  necessary  :  Some  men  have  a  ^ 
facility  of  displaying  all  their  acquirements,  while  others,  who  & 
are  in  truth  much  wiser,  seem,  upon  a  partial  acquaintance,  to 
be  mere  fools.  We  ought  to  guaitl  against  placing  too  much 
confidence*  in  report  of  a  man’s  merits  or  demerits,  there  are 
so  many  motives  to  cause  characters  to  be  placed  in  an  hoo* 
curable  or  dishonourable  point  of  view,  to  ingratiate  ourstivei 
into  favsur,  or  to  gratify  our  leveng^ful  dispositions,  we  speak 
Well  or  ill  of  the  object  Land  fiequently  to  acquire  the  esteeia 
of  others,  we  commend  where  commciKlation  is  not  due. 

The  actions  of  mankind  arc  generally  dictated  by  self-inter* 
est,  and  if  a  benefit  should  accrue  to  us,  w  e  lavish  our  praises 
without  restriction ;  the  iiKentivc  is  overlooked,  and  the  act 
rewarded  ;  and  wc  arc  ^ilty^of  a  more  common  error,  oq 
the  other  side,  for,  however  good  the  intention,  if  not  effected 
as  we  wish,  censure  is  as  freely  bestowred.  Thus  we  go  on, 
neglecting  to  duly  appreciate  virtue,  and  equally  indifferent  to 
the  discouragement  of  vice. 

Man  is  as  inconsiderate  as  it  respects  his  own  conduct,  be 
undeitakes  certain  pursuits  without  looking  forward  to  the  ef¬ 
fect,  he  rashly  confides  his  failings  to  the  power  of  another 
from  whom  he  has  no  assurance  that  they  will  be  corrected, 
or  concealed ;  he  converts  an  associate  Into  a  friend,  and  im¬ 
prudently  gives  a  ground  for  scandal.  T. 
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■  ■  -  ■  ■—  From  ihop  to  thop 

Wanderine,  and  Uttering  with  aofolded  tUks 
The  polUh^d  coonter,  and  approving  none,  " 

Or  pronaking  with  amilea  to  caU  agaiw.  COWPES. 


THE  day  is  fine,  said  my  friend  Caustic  as  he  leaned 
over  his  half  door,  fine  day  for  the  month  of  Fcbniary— trufi 
said  I,  chnsing  only  to  give  short  answers  to  questions  put  to 
me  across  the  street ;  you  are  low  spirited,  said  he,  walk  ow 
ana  let  me  enjoy  a  little  of  your  society — ^ihe  sun,  the  air,  ad 
seroTKled  hin  request,  and  after  some  little  danger  from  the 
ill-managed  horse  of  a  buck,  who  thought  he  rode  protHgioos 
well,  I  ^t  safe  across,  shook  Caustic  by  the  hand,  and  was 
%|icwn  to  a  seat  among  demijohns,  phials,  galipots,  and  **  on 
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^igator  8tuffctl**-f-CAvsTic  thmkin}^  he  had  secured  me  for 
the  iTSt  of  the  davy  unbent  his  brow,  untied  the  knot  of  his 
grccQ  baize  apron,  and  was  just  opening  his  mouth  to  int  o- 
duce  a  subject  for  argument's  sake  (of  which  he  was  very  lot  d 
and  in  which,  unless  you  had  stentorian  lungs,  he  was  sure  to 
b«  loudest,  ai^  always  had  the  last  word)  when  Miss  Clkm- 
IMTINA  Caustic  bounced  into  tlie  sho}),  bounced  1  say,  for 
though  she  was  f^t  verging  to  her  fortieth  year,  she  still  en* 
dcavoured  ta  imitate  tlie  vivacity  of  sixteen  ;  she  had  her  hat 
and  veil  on— Whither  so  fast  ?  said  her  father — A  shopping, 
papa,  said  she.— Alone  O  no,  the  Miss  Modks  are  going 
with  me— No  gentlemen  ?  sakl  her  father — No  papa,  un> 
kss  the  Doctob  will  do  us  that  favour,  said  she,  dropping  a  pro* 
luund  court’sy,  and  giving  me  one  of  her  prottiest  looks  through 
a  comer  of  her  veil  which  was  of  open  work — I  had  never 
keen  much  in  female  society— I  was  no  gallant— but  whether 
it  was  the  court’sy,  the  look  tlirough  the  veil,  or  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  I  know  not,  but  I  rose  mechanically,  and  bowed 
assent. 

We  called  for  the  Miss  Modes,  fbupdthem  on  the  tip-toe 
of  expectation,  and  began  our  route  :  Mrs.  Tipvaky  was  the 
first  we  attacked— La  Mrs.  TirrANV,  how-d*e-do,  I  am  told 
you  have  elegant  muslins,  very  cheap.— Yes,  ma’m  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  counter  was  strewed  with  muslins  of  all  kinds : 
How  much  is  this  ?  10«.  6d.  O  dear  no,  impossible,  a  friend  of 
mine  gave  but  I0«.  the  other  day.  It  must  have  been  a  mis¬ 
take  ma'm,  that  is  the  lowest  price.  By  this  time  Miss  Clem- 
iiTTivA  and  her  aids  had  unrolled  every  piece  upon  the  coun¬ 
ter,  and  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  something  else — You 
have  elegant  pclice  flannels,  Mrs.  Tiffany,  let  us  look  at 
them.  Here  the  fkmnels  were  produced,  opened,  the  colours 
praised,  thrown  aside,  and  something  else  priced,  until  the 
1101%  of  Mrs.  Tiffany  looked  as  if  **  chaos  was  come  agiun," 
the  counter  exhibited  one  confused  heap  of.  sUk  stockings, 
gloves,  chintzes,  cambrics,  lawns,  muslins,  &c.  fee.  at  length 
trio  thinking  they  had  worried  Mrs.  Tiffany  suAciently, 
droppr^  her  a  profound  court’sy,  told  her  they  would  caUagainf 
and  without  shewing  her  even  the  colour  of  their  money,  as 
the  saying  is,  walked  out  of  the  house  ;  I  rose  from  a  bale  of 
nankeens,  on  which  I  had  been  sitting  cursing  my  unlucky 
Ftars  that  brought  me  into  auch  a  scrape,  slouched  my  hat  that 
Mrs.  TiFFAJtY  might  not  know  me  ^ain,  and  aneaked  afrei 
them. 
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The  next  victim  was  Bob  Lutestring  :  Bob  was  a  hand¬ 
some  youne:  man,  and  of  course  it  was  all  the  rage  to  go  to  his 
store  ;  we  found  it  crowded — the  master  bowed  and  smiled— 
the  young  men,  in  their  assiduity  to  serve  their  customers, 
leaped  over  the  counter  with  as  much  ease  as  they  would  over 
a  straw  ;  this  thing  was  thrown  down,  and  eagerly  unrolled— 
that  thing  was  thrown  to  one  side  as  too  dear,  another  was  too 
cheap— >all  would  not  do  ;  we  left  Bob  as  we  had  Mrs.  Tir. 
1  ANY.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  ralate  our  adventures  io 
every  store  into  which  we  went  a  9hofi flings  up  second  street, 
down  third — up  market  street,  noith  and  south,  until  at  lengtli 
they,  to  my  great  s:itisfactinn.  agreed  to  go  home  with  only  t 
single  skein  of  silk,  which  Miss  Clementina  had  purchased 
to  make  (as  I  afterwards  found  out)  a  watch-string  for  an  old 
sea  captain,  who  she  thought  was  courting  her.  My  8cr>ice$ 
however  were  not  to  end  here — I  was  invited  by  Miss  Clem¬ 
entina  to  stay  to  tea,  as  the  Miss  Modes  were  to  be  tf.ere, 
aitd  the  Captain  w’as  expected ;  finding  myself  in  too  ill  a 
humour  to  behave  myself  even  tolerably,  I  begged  half  an  hour 
to  attend  to  some  business  at  home,  and  obtained  it  with  aa 
assurance  that  they  would  wait  tea  for  me. 

1  used  the  first  moment  of  my  libeity  in  making  my  way 
for  my  arm-chair,  and  in  it  reviewed  the  labour*  of  the  day. 
Surely,  thought  I,  my  fair  countrywomen — you  do  not  think 
of  the  disadvantage  you  put  store-keepers  to  by  going  a  ihuf.- 
ing  for  amusement,  or  your  gentle  natures  never  would  be 
guilty  of  it ;  to  use  the  language  of  the  frogs  in  the  fable  “  what 
is  spoil  to  you,  is  death  to  them  :**  They  treat  you  with  a&- 
bility  and  politeness,  and  in  return,  some  of  you  reward  them 
by  pulling  down  and  tossing  abopt  goods  that  trequire  to  be 
kept  with  the  greatest  neatness-and  care.  ITou  do  notrx>nsidcr 
that  while  you  are  rumpling  a  piece  of  silk  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  buying,  you  are  rufHing  the  temper  of  the  shopkeeper, 
though  his  interest  requires  him  to  bear  it  patiefdiy’  and  put  on 
the  mask  of  good  humour.  Let  this  growing  practice  be 
abolished,  my  dear  girls,  and— but  it  is  tea  time,  and  perhapi 
Miss  Caustic  waits.  fungus. 
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Yet  tiot  the  leu  obtequioas  wu  his  brow. 

Nor  less  profvK  of  coarteous  words  his  toogue.  akcniiob. 

THE  crowd  had  passed  by,  clamorous  in  their  declama* 
tion  against  one  who  was  impelled  by  a  police  officer  to  a 
place  where  the  rudiments  of  justice  arc  impressed  on  trem¬ 
bling  criminals :  Having  no  engagement  of  more  consequence, 

I  was  willing  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  and  followed  the  multi¬ 
tude,  but  with  no  intention  of  doing  evil — no,  not  even  to  one 
whom  the  popular  voice  denounced  as  a  villain.  1  entered  the 
room  just  when  the  appearance  of  him  who  was  to  detenninc 
the  fate  of  the  accused,  had  awed  the  hitherto  intemperate 
spectators  into  a  respectful  silence.  The  officer  now  present¬ 
ed  the  hero  of  the  scene  at  the  shrine  of  his  country’s  laws, 
with  a  succinct  but  positive  crimination  of  his  guilt,  alleging 
that  he  had  stolen  the  pocket  book  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  he  believed,  from  papers  found  in  it,  was  Titular  ! — 
Judge  of  my  astonishment  at  the  unexpected  termination  of 
this  declaration — I  started  back  a  few  paces,  clapped  my 
hands  to  my  pockets,  and  >Tas  equally  suiprized  that  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  my  property  was  not  there.  How  quick  is  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  feelings  when  various  objects  combine  to  arouse  them 
—at  this  moment,  when  two  incidents  in  rapid  succession  had 
produced  astonishment  and  anxiety,  the  thought  of  recover¬ 
ing  my  pocket  book  and  its  contents  shed  a  drop  of  the  cor¬ 
dial  balm  of  hope  into  my  bosom,  which  no  sooner  fell  than 
the  mist  of  doubt  counteracted  its  virtue  and  repelled  the  rising 
joy — a  pocket  book,  to  be  sure,  was  handed  to  the  minister 
of  justice,  and  it  was  also  too  true  that  mine  was  not  in  my 
possession ;  but,  as  many  things  of  a  like  natui'e  bear  a  near  re¬ 
semblance,  I  could  not  determine  without  a  nearer  examination ; 
and  to  identify  it  would  be  to  accomplish  two  important  objects 
—the  recovery  of  my  property,  and  the  loss  of  liberty  and 
character  (if  character  he  had)  of  the  culprit. — After  my  first 
emotions  were  a  little  subsided,  I  stepped  forward,  examined 
it  attentively  and  found  my  name  written  in  a  secrot  fold ;  I 
then  scrutinixed  the  contents  and  to  my  grief  missed  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  I  held  in  high  estimation,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  precious  metal  of  which  it  was  made,  but  because  it  wras 
the  remembrancer  of  a  departed  friend,  whose  memory  I 
hold  dearer  than  much  gold A  tear  fell  from  my  eye— I 
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coiUd  not  rc8ti*ain  it accuse  we  of  unmanly  weakness  ye 
who  never  lost  a  fiiend  ; — those  who  havc)  will  excuse  in  me 
the  effect  of  sensibility  this  circumstance  called  into  action. 
Having  expi'essed  my  satisfaction  with  respect  to  my  proper¬ 
ty  so  htfy  and  intimat^  ray  sorrow  iur  the  stiU  greater  loss  I 
had  sustained,  the  justice  handed  me  a  ring,  asking  if  1  recog¬ 
nized  what  I  had  missed  ?  He  was  a  man,  who,  whilst  cloathcd 
with  the  robe  of  justice,  had  in  his  bosom  a  sympathetic  heart 
•—he  needed  not  the  sound  of  woixls  to  conviiKc  him  it  was 
mine— he  read  it  by  the  effect  its  appearance  produced  in  my 
countenance  ;  and  my  affirmation  convicted  the  prisoner. 

As  it  is  natural  for  a  person  at  a  critical  moment,  to  bestow 
all  his  attention  on  the  object  must  immediately  interesting,  so 
when  I  first  enteiwd  the  room,  the  cxtraordinaiy  dcclaiati  t 
I  heard,  giving  rise  to  a  chain  of  peculiar  incidents,  in  which 
1  was  most  importantly  concerned  1  had  not  cast  an  enquir¬ 
ing  eye  at  the  prisoner,  until  now  the  well  known  sound  of 
**  Pleiue  your  fumouTy*  sti*ur.k  my  ear— it  was  the  beggar,  to 
whom  an  hour  before  1  had  given  my  mite  to  relieve  from 
apparent  distress — ^but  oh,  how  changed  was  he  in  my  view 
then  I  commisserated  his  sufferings— iM)w~4>ut  I  reprassed  the 
1  ^ing  emotion  of  anger  and  felt  (or  the  depravity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  which  impelled  man  to  the  commission  of  crimes 
of  the  deepest  die — such  was  his  I— Ingratitude  cast  a  deeper 
shade  on  his  guilt.— He  was  too  a  robber  of  the  poor ;  for.  disr- 
guised  as  an  honest  but  indigent  fellow  being,  his  appearance 
and  address  extorted  fiuni  those  who  ^feK  for  other’s  woes,** 
that  pittance  which  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  virtuous  poor 
man.  He  who  had  before  appeared  to  me  as  innrra  and  old, 
was  now,  being  stripped  of  a  grey  wig  and  other  appendages, 
evidently  robust,  in  the  vigour  life.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  inadvertent  disposition  his  petition  exated  in  me,  he 
perpetrated  the  crime  for  which  he  was  now  committed,  and 
which  was  discovered  by  his  offering  for  sale  at  a  low  pricey 
the  ring  1  prized  so  highly. 

The  crowd  escorted  the  culprit  to  the  prison,  and  I  was  di¬ 
recting  my  steps  homeward,  when  a  person  clapped  roe  on 
the  shoulder— his  countenance  was  familiar  to  my  recollection 
—it  was  Harry  Wilson,  the  companion  of  my  juvenile 
days ;  we  had  not  seen  each  other  for  several  years  ;  bis  ap* 
pearance  therefore,  at  this  particular  time,  wh^  gloomy  re¬ 
flections  were  begiiining  to  coiTode  my  mind,  was  .happily  cal- 
oulated  to  dispel  the  gathering  clouc'  -«<he  auD-shwe  it  joy 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTE  OF  BARON  ROLBERC. 

.  THE  history  of  polite  learning  in  Denmark,  rose  with 
the  late  famous  Ixiron  Holberg.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  exti-aordinary  personages,  that  have  done  honour  to  the 
last  century.  His  being  the  son  of  a  private  centinel,  did 
not  abate  the  ardour  of  his  ambition ;  for  he  learned  to  read, 
though  without  a  master.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  be*> 
ing  left  entirely  destitute,  he  was  involved  in  all  those  distiess* 
es  which  are  common  among  the  poor,  and  of  which  the  great 
have  scarce  any  idea.  However,  though  only  a  boy  of  nine 
years  old,  he  persisted  in  his  studies,  travelled  about  fi*om 
school  to  school,  and  begged  his  learning  and  his  bread.  When 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  instead  of  applying  himself  to  any  of 
the  lower  occupations,  which  seem  best  calculated  to  such 
circumstances,  he  was  resolved  to  travel  for  improvement  from 
Norway,  the  place  of  his  biith,  to  Copenhagen.  He  lived  here 
by  teaching  French,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  no  opportunity 
of  improvement,  that  his  scanty  funds  could  permit.  But  his 
ambition  was  not  to  be  restrained,  or  his  thirst  of  knowledge 
satisfied,  until  he  had  seen  the  world.  Without  mone>’,  with- 
out  recommendations,  or  friends,  he  undertook  to  set  out  upon 
his  travels,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  A'gixxl 
voice,  and  a  trifling  skill  in  music,  were  the  only  finances  he  had 
to  support  an  undertaking  so  extensive ;  so  he  travelled  by  day, 
and  at  night  sung  at  the  doors  of  peasants*  houses,  to  get  him¬ 
self  a  lodging.  In  this  manner  young  Holberg  passed  through 
France,  Germany,  and  H<^land,  and,  coming  over  to  England, 
took  up  his  rasidence  for  two  years  in  the  university  Ox¬ 
ford.  Here  he  subsisted  by  teaching  Fiench  and  music,  and 
wrote  his  Universal  Hist^’,  his  earliest,  but  worst  perfor¬ 
mance.  Furnished  with  all  the  learning  of  Europe,  he  at  last 
thought  proper  to  return  to  Copenhagen,  wheie  his  ingenious 
productions  quickly  gained  him  that  favour  he  deserved.  He 
comppsed  not  leas  than  eighteen  comedies ;  those  in  his  own 
language  are  said  lo  excel, and  those  w  hich  are  Mrrote  in  French 
have  peculiar  •merit.  He  was  honoured  with  nobility,  and  en¬ 
riched  by  the  bounty  of  the  kmg ;  and  a  life  begun  in  con¬ 
tempt  and  pcnur>’,  ended  in  opulence  and  esteem. 
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beamed  into  my  heart,  and  we  wdfc  soon  seated  at  my  fire -side, 
whero  my  spirits  were  rofreshed  by  animat^  conversation  on 
subjects  congenial  to  my  heart.  tim  titular. 
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l^oettcal  spepartment. 
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EDWIN  A^TD  ELLENf 


A  TALE. 


^VHEN  Columbia,  spuming  wrong, 

Snatch*d  the  flamy  dart  of  war, 

And  peal'd,  her  mountains  wild  among) 

The  trump  of  hberty  alai*. 

Amongst  her  sons,  inspir'd  by  truth, 

Who  heard  the  call,  nor  danger  fear'd, 

\Vas  Edwin,  brave  heroic  youtli. 

To  gentle  Ellen  long  endear’d. 

The  morning  bi*okc,  drums  beat  for  off. 

The  hero  from  his  love  must  part, 

He  press'd  her  lips — ’twas  not  enough— 

She  sigh'd— he  clasp'd  her  to  his  heart. 

Ah  me  !  she  cried,  nor  could  restrain 
The  boding  fears  that  chill'd  her  soul ; 

Ah  1  shall  I  proas  my  lore  again, 

When  bc^e's  thunders  cease  to  ruO. 

He  mov'd  to  go — again  he  turn'd. 

Again  to  feeling  did  he  yield  ; 

Then,  whilst  each  eye  with  lightening  bum'd. 
Rush'd  from  her  arms,  and  sought  the  field. 

And  now  from  Bunker's  hill  revolv'd. 

The  din  of  arms,  with  deep  rebound ; 

High  borne  in  air,  thick  smoke  evolv'd, 

Now  deep’ning  murmui*8  sweil'd  aitnind. 

She  paused— she  listen’d — paused  again, 
With  anguish  torn  and  soul  depress'd  ; 

Whilst  echoes  from  the  hill,  the  plain, 

With  direst  tciTors  shook  her  breast. 

Dismay'd,  distracted,  now  to  heav’n 
She  look’d— now  wildly  glanced  amain  i 

Now  droop’d  sad  at  tlie  bird  of  even, 

Now  sigh’d  and  look'd  to  heiv’n  again. 
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Her  clasping  hands— her  eyes  that  rove, 
Besp>eak  her  feelinf^  as  they  rise  ; 

Ah  where,  she  cries,  is  now  my  love. 

He  bleeds  perchance,  perchance  he  dies. 


HO.  r.l  THE  Em¬ 

in  view  a  rtKky  steep  aspired, 

Perchance  it  overlooks  the  fight  ; 

She  trembling  said,  tfid  '^hrenzy -fired, 
Rush’d  on  and  gain'd  its  ridgy  heiglil. 


And  shall  I  vainly  linger  here. 

While  he  may  sink,  'mid  war’s  alarms  ? 
No,  if  he  die,  hence  ev'ry  fear. 

He’ll  die  in  his  own  Ellbv’s  arms. 


She  said,  and  from  the  summit  high, 
Down  rush'd,  the  seat  of  war  to  gain ; 
For  stiutled  rcason  seem’d  to  fly. 

And  desperation  fired  her  brain. 


Braced  by  the  pow'rs  of  love  and  woe, 

Her  trembling  limbs  new  strength  acquired ; 
She  reach'd  the  spot,  as  firmly  slow 
Columbia's  k ’'raking  bands  retired. 


But  on  her  sight  what  horrors  broke  ! 

For  now,  she  saw,  not  distant  far, 
Half  hid  in  rolling  flamy  smoke, 

In  dread  confusion  mix  the  war. 


Here,  moving  squadrons  filed  away. 

Their  order  steady  in  each  look, 

A  fire  that  seem’d  to  wish  delay, 

A  brav’ry,  that  no  danger  shook. 

But  yonder,  battle’s  fury  rung. 

For  theiT,  a  host,  defying  might, 

Like  tygers  fierce,  that  guard  their  young, 
To  %hield  the  ret  braved  all  the  fight. 


There  ’mid  the  foremost  of  the  brave. 

Her  hero  caught  her  searching  eye— 

She  knew  him  by  a  plume  she  g^ve,’' 

And  onward  ruiii’d— slie  knew  not  why. 

But  oh  \  what  tongue,  what  pow*r  can  speak, 
Can  of  her  sou\  the  fieeltngs  tell ;  •  • . 
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SWEET  innocent,  to  care  unknown, 

Tender  bud,  expanding  charms, 

(As  the  rose  ere  fully  blown) 

Smiling  in  tliy  mother’s  arms. 

^lay  sortx)w*s  canker  ne’er  distress 
Thy  op’ning  mind,  nor  gi  ief  oppress 
Thy  rip’ning  years,  nor  malice  dart 
Its  poison’d  anx>ws  in  thy  heart. 

But  innocence  its  charms  display, 

And  with  engaging  virtues  blend, 

To  bless  thy  life — thy  path  attend, 

And  heav’n-bom  mildness  gild  thy  day. 

Then  when  thy  sun  shall  set  in  tranquil  eve. 

Thy  sainted  spirit  angels  shall  receive.  alician. 
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Her  air  of  madness — frantic  shriek 
For  now  her  love— her  EowiNyir/// 


Fell,  while  the  foe  yet  onward  press’d — 

She  reached  him,  and  quick  kneeling  by, 

Up-iwised  him  to  her  th robing  breast; 

He  cried,  in  glory’s  cause  1  die— 

My  Ellen — here  his  strength  was  spent. 

To  heav*n  he  breath’d  a  pray’r-wing’d  sigh ;  v 
Ah  !  would,  she  cried,  heav'n  were  content  b  l| 
To  snatch  me  ei’e  thy  spirit  fly.  ^  :  j 

'  j 

All>ruling  pow’rs  I  heav’n  mark’d  her  woe 
’Twoukl  seem,  for  now  in  all  her  charms,  * ' 

A  winged  agent  from  the  foe,  « 

Gave  her  to  dying  Edwin’s  arms, 

cor«e— from  each  life’s  glow  retired. 

Now  mixt  in  air  their  parting  breath  : 

They  perish’d — as  they  oft  desired— 

United  in  the  arms  of  death.  clormox. 
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